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In  normal  times  the  10  leading  classes  of  exports  of  the  consular 
district  of  Manchester  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  are  cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn,  textile  machinery, 
cotton  waste,  iron  and  steel  products,  coal  and  coke,  chemicals  and 
dyes,  woolens  and  worsteds,  paper-making  materials,  and  china  and 
earthenware.  These  exports  reach  the  sea  partly  through  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  from  the  ports  of  ]Manchesi:er,  Ellesmere  Port, 
Partington,  Puncorn,  and  Warrington,  and  partly  by  rail  over  other 
ports  like  Liverpool,  Hull,  London,  etc.  Other  characteristic  ex- 
ports are  salt,  creosote  oil,  pitch,  and  other  tar  products,  Manchester 
itself  is  the  second  port  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom  for  the  export  of 
cotton  manufactures,  Liverpool  being  the  first. 
Leading  Classes  of  Imports. 

;  The  leading  12  classes  of  normal  imports  from  all  countries  through 
the  ship  canal  into  Manchester  and  the  four  other  ports  above  men- 
tioned are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  raw  cotton,  wheat,  pe- 
troleum and  other  oils,  wood  and  timber,  steel  products,  lard,  paper, 
refined  sugar,  paper-making  materials  (wood  pulp,  paper  stock, 
etc.),  starch  and  kindred  articles  (dextrin,  farina,  etc.),  unwrought 
copper,  and  motor  cars,  chassis,  cycles,  and  parts  thereof.  Manches- 
ter itself  is  the  second  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  importa- 
tion of  petroleum  products,  raw  cotton,  and  paper.  It  is  third  for 
the  imports  of  paper-making  materials  and  fruit,  fourth  as  to  values 
of  total  exports  and  imports,  and  fifth  as  to  the  imports  of  timber, 
grain,  and  manganese  ore.  Other  normal  important  imports  are 
produce  of  all  sorts,  ores,  pyrites,  etc. 
Leading  Industries  of  Manchester — Ship  Canal. 

By  far  the  leading  manufacturing  industry  of  this  district  is  the 
production  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  fabrics  of  all  sorts,  inseparable 
from  which  are  the  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  calico  printing, 
and  finishing,  and  the  preparation  of  dyes.  Second  comes  the  mak- 
ing of  machinery  of  various  kinds,  but  more  especially  of  textile 
machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  both  cotton  and  wool,  while 
the  chemical  industry  comes  third.  Woolens,  worsteds,  flannels, 
shawls,  hosiery,  shoes,  silks,  silk  ribbons,  carpets,  hats,  gas  meters, 
paper,  iron  and  steel,  and  many  other  classes  of  articles  are  also 

"  Thp  annual  i-opoi't  for  191o,  piililisbcd  in  Daily  Consiilni-  and  Trade  Uoports  for  July 
0,  1914,  was  an  exhaustive  review  of  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  Man- 
chester, bringing  matters  to  date  from  a  number  of  years  back.  In  order  to  malse  the 
present  report  more  intelligible  it  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  1913  report. 
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manufactured.  Coal,  salt,  and  iron  ore  are  mined,  while  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  is  one  of  the  mo.st  important  undertakings  in  the 
district. 

Completed  in  1S04,  the  canal  has  done  more  than  an\'  other  single 
enterprise  to  make  Manchester  and  its  surrf)unding  territory  what 
tliey  now  are.  It  has  converted  a  purely  inland  city  with  a  seri- 
ously decreasing  production  into  the  fourth  port  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  importance,  and  it  is  to-day  the  center  around  which  the 
industrial  and  commercial  situation  of  this  section  of  England  suc- 
cessfully revolves. 
The  Center  of  Banking  Institutions,  Exchanges,  and  Trade  Organizations. 

The  connnerce  and  industries  of  this  consular  district  are  ahly 
supported  by  experienced  chambers  of  couimerce  and  other  important 
trade  organizations  in  all  its  leading  centers.  They,  moreover,  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  a  system  of  strong  banks.  Manchester  itself  serves 
as  a  mart  or  trade  meeting  place  for  some  180  interior  towns.  Its 
Ivoyal  Exchange  has  a  membership  of  about  10,000,  and  there  are 
also  the  Stock,  Grocery,  Pi-oduce,  and  Corn  Exchanges.  Theio  are 
busy  meat,  fish,  and  fruit  markets,  and  it  is  the  head(juarters  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  A.ssociations, 
the  Manchester  Cottcm  Association.  Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
S])inners'  A.ssocialions  (Ltd.),  the  liritish  Cotton-(Trowing  A.ssoci- 
ation,  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  Association 
of  Fruit  Brokers  of  Manchester  (Ltd.),  and  Association  of  Im- 
|->orters  and  Exporters. 
Abnormal  Conditions  Due  to  IVar. 

The  unnsiud  international  conditioiLs  that  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly arose  at  the  commencement  of  last  August  naturally  divide 
the  commercial  and  indu.strial  situation  of  1914  into  two  distinct 
periods — the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  and  the  last  five  months. 

All  the  trades  and  industries  of  this  district  have  been  more  or  less 
demoralized  by  the  war.  With  or  without  war.  hoAvever,  there  must 
have  been  a  serious  depression  of  uncertain  duration  in  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton  trade  that  Avould  have  correspondingly  involved  the 
great  American  staple  of  raw  cotton.  This  inevitable  depression  was 
foreseen  as  far  back  as  the  fall  of  1013.  And  this  consulate  explains 
the  causes  in  the  annual  report  for  191;],  published  in  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  for  July  9,  1914,  and  in  a  report  published  in  the 
issue  of  August  12.  It  was  shown  to  be  an  inevitable  reaction  from 
the  unprecedented  activity  of  several  previous  ''boom"  years,  and 
largely  due  to  seriou.s  political,  financial,  and  economic  disturbances 
throughout  many  of  the  im  )v)i'tant  countries  of  Europe.  Latin 
America,  and  Asia.  Especially  was  it  found  traceable  to  the  previous 
overstocking  of  such  valuable  customers  as  India  and  China. 
Large  Decrease  in  Exports  of  Cotton  Yarn  and  Cloth. 

Probably  no  single  industry  in  the  world  has  been  more  seriou.sly 
affected  by  the  Avar  than  has  the  Lancashire  cotton-textile  trade,  since 
none  is  so  dependent  upon  the  over-seas  markets  of  i)ractically  all 
countries.  The  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  clearly  indicate  how 
the  trade  has  suffered.  In  1914  the  exports  of  cotton  varn  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  17S,r)L>7,SOO  pounds,  as  against  210,009.000 
pounds  in  1918,  and  243,8 "iO,! 00  pounds  in  1912.^  The  exports  of 
cotton  cloth  were  a.T^.'i.S.'il.TOO  vards  in  1014,  as  against  7,075,252,000 
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yards  in  1913,  and  6,912,919,700  yards  in  1912.  These  decreases  in 
1914  occurred  mainly  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  piece 
goods  of  all  kinds  by  countries  for  the  past  two  years : 


Exported  to— 


COTTON  YARN. 


Germany 

Netherlands 

British  India: 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal  and  Burma . . 

Turkey 

Eoumania 

United  States 

France 

Belgium 

Sweden  and  Nom^ay 

Canada 

Bulgaria 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

China  (including  Hong- 
kong)  

Egypt 

Argentina 

Straits  Settlementsa , 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Other  countries 


Total. 


COTTON  PIECE   GOODS. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Ma- 
deira   

Italy 

Greece 

Roumania 

Turkey 

Eg>-pt 

Morocco 

West  Africa  (other  than 
British) 


1913 


Pounds. 
51,905,300 
39,255,300 

15, 535, 800 
11,025,800 
10, 259, 800 
9,751,500 
7, 109, 100 
5,422,700 
4,991,500 
4,6G7,eOO 
4,170,400 
3,560,100 
2, 079, 500 
2,  COS,  000 
2,447,100 

2,14ri,400 

2, 099, 400 

1,873,200 

1, 522, 200 

950,200 

852, 800 

24,605,300 


210,099,000 


Yards. 
16,399,700 
76,371,700 
84, 256, 000 
31,158,100 
12,763,700 
79, 950, 800 

29, 446, 900 
10, 243, 400 
31,896,600 
21,541,600 
360,741,700 
266,623.400 
60, 404, 500 

92,147,800 


1914 


Pounds. 

32,401,300 

43,147,000 

15,024,200 

10,348,300 

12,076,500 

5, 880, 700 

6, 463, 300 

5,804,300 

3, 535, 100 

2,655,000 

4,353,900 

2,341,800 

4, 539, 100 

549,  COO 

1,072,000 

1,576,400 
1,615,100 
833,800 
1,451,400 
1,427,100 
1,045,500 
20,385,800 


178,527,800 


Yards. 
22,107,000 
42,146,800 
59,330,200 
20, 202, 600 
17,846,900 
51,328,600 

18,724,200 
11,953,500 
46,683,400 
30,141,400 
270, 737, 400 
202, 269, 800 
70, 807, 300 

55,  769, 000 


Exported  to- 


COTTON  PIECE  GOODS— COD. 

East  Africa  (other  than 

British) 

Persia 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Philippine    Islands    and 

Guam 

Siam 

China  (including  Hong- 
kong)  

Japan 

United  States 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Dominicau  Republic 

Mexico 

Central  A  merica 

Colombia  and  Panama 

Venezuela 

Pera 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

British  West  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

British  East  Africa 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan . . . 
British  India: 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal,  As.sam,  etc. . . 

Burma 

Straits  Settlements  a 

Ceylon 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

British  West  Indialslands 

(including  Bahamas 

and  British  Guiana)  — 

Other  countries 


1913 


Tola 


Yards. 

27,002,-300 

40,616,300 

304, 927, 700 

16,899,200 
42, 227, 800 

716, 632,  .500 
50, 187, 300 
44,415,000 
55, 497, 400 
5,356,000 
5, 622, 300 
22,884,100 
46,117,200 
79, 842, 800 
34,721,700 
28,809,100 
61,740,100 
96, 537, 900 
38,153,000 
199,118,300 
144,617,400 
71,977,400 
14,580,000 

1,176,191,100 
209, 525, 500 
1,583,691,400 
137,942,600 
131,784,800 

37,801,500 
167,914,600 

42, 829, 200 
110,499,100 


41,089,900 
163,653,600 


7,075,252,000 


1914 


Yards. 
26, 581 ,  200 
39, 757, 100 
270, 079, 900 

10,325,400 
32, 632, 900 

577,941,700 
26, 098, 600 
59, 937, 700 
38,696,100 
3, 049, 200 
2, 696, 200 
4,309,700 
31,394,000 
40, 768, 800 
26, 799, 400 
19,548,100 
36,949,900 
34,  IS-J,  900 
13,575,000 
87, 632, 000 

128,249,400 
60,781,800 
10,067,100 
10,324,400 

922, 453, 800 

171,195,900 

1,422,490,500 

92, 249, 700 

92,  .528, 800 

35,909,100 

176,8.54,500 

39,988,-300 

7.3, 018, 100 


41,290,200 
1-53,  458, 200 


5,735,854,700 


a  Including  Fcdcniled  Malay  States  and  Labuan.  b  Included  under  Egypt  prior  to  1914. 

Imports  of  Raw  Material  and  Exports  of  British  Goods. 

The  following  comparative  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
show  that  at  least  no  industry  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  felt  the  effects  of  war  so  severely  as  has  the  Lancashire  cot- 
ton textile  industry.  These  figures  show  the  most  important  aggre- 
gate decreases  in  the  values  of  the  imports  of  raw  materials  into  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  exports  of  British  manufactured  articles 
from  August  1  to  November  30,  1914,  inclusive,  compared  with  1913 : 


Imports  of  raw  material. 

Value. 

Exports  of  British  manufactures. 

Value. 

$83,217,1.50 
19,042,614 
11,708.799 
9, 893, 594 
25, 373, 931 
14,623,832 

$30,  834, 144 
8, 749, 967 
26  332  631 

Wool 

Other  metals 

Other  textile  materials 

Machinery       .            

Hides  and  undressed  skins 

Cotton  coods             

89  840  4.56 

Wood  and  timber 

27, 106, 405 

Miscellaneous 

17,563,198 

To  draAV  correct  conclusions  from  the  above  data,  several  features 
must  be  considered.     For  instance,  the  slump  in  the  import  values 
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of  raw  cotton  is  due  not  only  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Lancashire 
textile  industry  and  of  its  export  trade,  but  also  to  the  materially 
lower  prices  for  the  raw  material  itself  that  have  ruled  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Moreover,  while  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  have 
largely  decreased,  the  consumption  of  these  in  the  houic  trade  has 
considerably  increased  as  a  result  of  large  textile  contracts  from  the 
British  Government  for  military  and  naval  purposes.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  a  serious  lack  of  aniline  dyes  has  adversely 
affected  the  textile  industry. 

Other  industries,  also,  like  the  iron  and  steel,  woolen,  motor  car, 
leather,  engineering  (a  term  now  used  to  cover  all  sorts  of  mechani- 
cal or  machinery  industries),  etc.,  have  been  compensated  for  their 
losses  in  the  foreign  trade  by  large  Government  orders  that  have 
kept  their  plants  running  to  their  fullest  capacity  and  have  pro- 
vided so  much  labor  for  the  imemployed  that  thei-e  has  been  for 
some  time  a  serious  shortage  of  workmen  in  nearly  all  branches, 
especially  those  paying  the  lower  wages. 

Profits  of  Spinning  Mills  Last  Year. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  by  an  expert  statistician  showed 
that  out  of  Oi  typical  spinning  comi[)anies  82  made  a  profit  and  32 
a  loss  for  the  year  ended  November  30,  lOi-i.  The  profit  was  $3G2,.598 
against  a  loss  of  $344,800,  which  would  indicate  that  the  Lancashire 
spinning  trade  had  made  practically  no  profits  for  the  year. 

Another  authority  in  his  annual  review  of  the  cotton  trade  in  the 
Oldham  district  finds  that  out  of  100  firms  selected  as  representative, 
49  suffered  losses,  Avhile,  in  comparison  with  1913,  there  was  a  marked 
decline  in  the  earnings  of  the  share  capital.  The  dividends,  however, 
were  maintained  at  6J  per  cent,  as  against  8  per  cent  in  1913.  which 
means  heavy  calls  on  reserves.  The  companies  that  have  done  best 
are  those  using  Egyptian  cotton  and  the  ring  spinners.  The  writer 
claimed  that  the  bad  year  must  be  attributed  to  the  war  only  in  a 
small  degree. 

Shortage  of  Dyestuifs — The  Chemical  Industry. 

A  serious  feature  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  and  other  countries 
was  the  shortage  of  dyestuft's.  Even  yet  the  future  of  the  Govern- 
ment-backed company,  British  Dyes  (Ltd.).  is  more  or  less  problem- 
atical. It  has  opponents  as  well  as  advocates.  Public  expert  opinion 
on  the  subject  seems  both  confused  and  divided. 

If  there  has  been  any  industry  of  this  district  that  has  been 
more  affected  by  the  war  than  cotton  textiles  it  is  the  making  of 
chemicals,  and  the  chief  lesson  learned  has  been  the  dependence  of 
this  country  on  outside  sources.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
large  percentage  of  ordinary  laboratory  reagents  and  simple  chemi- 
cals have  been  procured  from  the  C{mtinent.  It  is  even  complained 
that  firms  here  who  call  themselves  manufacturers,  and  do  make  a 
few  of  the  sim})lest  preparations,  are  actually  the  agents  of  German 
manufacturers  for  90  per  cent  of  their  sales.  [Numerous  reports  have 
been  submitted  by  the  ISIanchester  consulate  on  the  dyestufl's  situation. 
See  Commerce  Reports  for  Jan.  7  and  Feb.  18,  1915.  A  col- 
lection of  ncws]>aper  clippings  is  also  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  that  shows  the  developments  in  the  English 
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dyestuff  crisis  that  finally  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Government- 
backed  company  to  manufacture  coal-tar  dyes  on  a  large  scale  in 
England.  The  clippings,  Avhich  may  be  examined  by  those  interested, 
were  transmitted  by  Consul  William  H.  Robertson,  of  Manchester, 
and  Commercial  Attache  A.  H.  Baldwin,  of  London.] 

Large  Government  Orders  for  Goods. 

A  local  publication  of  December  17, 1914,  estimated  that  the  British 
Government  in  the  preceding  two  months  had  placed  orders  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $9,733,000  with  Manchester  firms,  and  that  something 
like  $19-4,GG0  a  week  had  been  added  to  the  revenue  of  half  a  dozen 
engineering  concerns.  First  came  inquiries  from  the  Government  for 
liundreds  of  additional  skilled  workmen  for  the  shipyards.  Then 
came  orders  for  motor  cars,  gun  mounting  and  fittings,  electrical 
matei'ials  and  products,  explosive  mines,  steel  bolts  for  firing  from 
aeroplanes,  and  other  articles,  ranging  from  shirt  buttons  to  naval 
guns  and  armor  plate,  Avhile  labor  became  correspondingly  scarce  for 
meeting  the  increased  demands.  While  the  woolen  mills  of  York- 
shire executed  enormous  orders  for  khaki  cloth,  the  clothing  factories 
of  Manchester  had  to  mal^e  them  into  garments,  and  this  soon  caused 
a  shortage  of  skilled  Avomen  machinists.  T^'^nskilled  women  are  now 
being  taught  the  work. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  compile  a  complete  list  of  the  articles 
for  Avhich  orders  have  been  placed  in  this  district,  the  following  are 
said  to  be  f airh^  representative : 

Klin  Id  clotbinir.  Hospital  gowus,  Sheeting,  Tent  duck. 

Motors,  Stationary  boxes,  Hny-bliuliug  wire.     Bediliusr, 

Wasons,  Mines.  Drills,  Waterproofing, 

Tinware,  Aeroplane  bombs^,  Beilstcads,  Brusbes, 

Braces,  Limbers,  Armor  plate,  Calico, 

Sbirts,  Saddlery,  ?s'avai  guns,  Braid. 

Buttons,  Shells.  Gun  fittings. 

Barbed  wire.  Lime  .iuiee.  Leather  goods, 

The  local  makers  have  had  great  difficulty  in  filling  these  unprece- 
dented demands,  although  in  many  cases  running  their  factories  24 
hours  for  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  The  Government  has 
given  every  encouragement  to  concerns  willing  to  lay  down  new 
plants  for  special  purposes  and  to  those  that  would  use  their  regular 
plants  for  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  intended.  In  this  way, 
many  factories  and  machine  shops  have  been  entirel}^  revolutionized. 
(3f  course,  Manchester  is  not  alone  in  reaping  this  rich  harvest  of 
war  times. 

The  Textile-Machinery  Industry. 

The  textile-machinery  industry,  going  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
cotton  textiles,  has  also  sufl'ered  severel}'.  For  the  seven  months 
ended  July  31,  1914,  the  total  value  of  exports  of  textile  machinery 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  $22,237,797,  as  against  $22,917,555  in 
1913  and  $19,125,875  in  1912.  Much  British  textile  machinery  goes 
to  the  Continent  in  normal  times.  In  July,  1914,  $3,157,101  worth 
was  exported;  in  September  the  value  was  only  $1,040,657.  In  July 
Eussia  took  $450,691  worth;  in  September  only  $85,879.  In  July 
Germany  took  $217,109  Avorth,  but  since  that  month  none  has  been 
shipped  to  that  country.     Similar  comparisons  could  be  made  for 
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Austria,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  figures  for  all 
exports  of  textile  machinery  from  the  ITnited  Kingdom  for  the  last 
three  years  were:  1912,  $34,277,080;  19i;3,  $40,303,013;  and  1914. 
$28,076,81(5.  During  the  last  year  comparatively  few  novelties  in 
textile  machinery  have  heen  introduced. 

Effect  of  War  on  Stock  Exchanges — Emergency  Notes. 

When  (me  looks  back,  however,  and  realizes  how  desperate  and 
complicated  the  whole  situation  so  suddenly  became,  it  seems  re- 
markable that  there  should  have  been  so  few  serious  failures,  and 
that  things  have  become  so  rapidly  even  as  near  normal  as  they  are. 
On  July  31  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Exchange  were  startled 
at  the  annoimcement  of  an  8  per  cent  bank  rate,  which  later  became 
10  per  cent.  Cotton  prices  fell  so  rapidly  that  the  leading  cotton 
exchanges  of  the  world  were  promptly  closed,  opening  again  only  in 
November  for  transactions  in  futures.  The  stock  exchanges  also 
closed  prematurely,  and  the  British  bank  holiday,  which  had  oc- 
curred most  opportunely  on  Monday,  August  3,  following  a  half 
holiday  on  August  1.  was  prolonged  by  three  days  to  give  financial 
interests  time  to  rail}'.  Only  the  prompt  action  of  the  liritish  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  confidence  of  the  British  public  in  the  Government, 
saved  the  situation  from  panic  by  the  measures  taken  for  general 
relief. 

These  measures  included  the  proclamation  of  a  moratorium  on 
August  4  suspending  the  claims  of  creditors  holding  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  this  was  later  extended  to  almost  all  kinds  of  debts.  It 
lasted  until  November  4  and  then  passed  away  almost  unnoticed, 
although  it  had  been  of  incalculable  value  in  the  beginning.  Notes 
of  the  value  of  £1  ($4.8(5)  and  10s.  ($2.43)  were  issued  as  emergency 
currency  by  the  Government,  which  guaranteed  bills  of  exchange 
discounted  by  the  Banlc  of  England,  accepted  marine-insurance  war 
risks  for  traders,  fixed  the  maximum  selling  prices  of  certain  articles 
of  food,  gave  State  credit  for  banks,  State  aid  for  the  acceptors  of 
bills,  and  State  aitl  to  enable  members  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  As- 
sociation to  meet  their  differences,  although  it  is  understood  that  this 
last  was  not  utilized.  In  addition,  the  Government  entered  into  ar- 
rangements v.'hereby  exporters  can  secure  advances  up  to  50  per  cent 
on  foreign  debts. 

All  of  these  measures  were  of  the  greatest  value  and  assistance  to 
the  business  interests  of  this  district. 

The  disturbing  feature  now  for  the  Lancashire  textile  industry, 
which  more  or  less  affects  all  other  trades,  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  of  the  raw  cotton  situation.  Viitil  this  shall  have  been 
settled  more  clearly,  it  is  impossible  for  even  experts  to  predict  the 
future  of  the  textile  industry. 

Banking  Conditions  and  Clearances. 

No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  soundness  of  the  !Manches- 
ter  banks  than  the  almost  perfect  smoothness  with  which  they  op- 
crated  after  the  ending  of  the  extended  bank  holiday  after  August  7. 
No  such  sudden  and  unprecedented  situation  had  ever  arisen  before. 
Instead  of  a  generally  feared  10  per  cent  bank  rate  and  a  suspension 
of  the  bank  act  the  cooperation  of  the  British  Government  with  the 
leading  bankers  enabled  the  bfinking  of  the  country  to  be  conducted 
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with  a  5  per  cent  bank  rate  and  an  intact  bank  act.  This  could  not 
possibly  have  occurred,  however,  had  the  people  themselves  not  had 
confidence  in  the  banks,  and  thus  avoided  all  panic.  Not  only  did 
the  banks  make  the  most  liberal  and  lenient  use  of  the  moratorium, 
but  they  disregarded  it  entirely  some  time  before  it  legally  expired. 

The  report  of  the  Manchester  Bankers'  Clearing  House  for  1914 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  clearing  totals  of  $233,636,689  as  compared 
with  1913.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  Manchester's  percentage 
of  loss,  viz,  12.9  per  cent,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  English 
organization  of  the  same  sort,  the  others  coming  in  the  following 
order:  London,  11  per  cent;  Sheffield,  7.9  per  cent;  Newcastle,  6.9 
per  cent;  Liverpool,  5.8  per  cent;  Leeds,  1.8  per  cent;  and  Birming- 
ham, 1.1  per  cent.  These  percentages,  with  the  exception  of  Lon- 
don, are  calculated  on  the  totals  to  December  26 ;  London  on  the  total 
to  December  30. 

The  following  are  the  complete  official  figures  of  the  Manchester 
clearing-house  report  for  the  years  1913  and  1914: 


Months. 


January $155, 923, 302 

February 147, 507, 484 

March 155, 30fi,  298 

April 151,107,913 

May 144, 131, 457 

June 153,961,928 

July 154,806, 251 


1913 


$164,541,115 
148, 195, 7S2 
150,581,633 
139, 992, 571 
146,275, 160 
13.5,310,375 
149, 652, 973 


Months. 


August 

September . 
October. .. 
November. 
December. 

Tot<a! 


1913 


$139,311,023 
144, 921,. 596 
156,801,603 
150,076,042 
1.50,112,604 


1,804,028,431 


896,948,315 
96, 547, 530 
112,681,793 
109, 463, 591 
114,200,598 


1,570,391,742 


Imports  from  United  States. 

No  statistics  are  available  showing  the  direct  American  im})orts 
into  the  whole  consular  district,  and  even  if  available  they  would  not 
represent  the  actual  American  imports  consumed  within  the  district. 
The  direct  imports  of  American  goods  into  the  port  of  Manchester 
for  the  last  two  years  are  given  later  in  this  report.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  American  imports  of  nearly  all  sorts  have  increased  since 
the  war  commenced.  The  increases  coming  direct  to  Manchester 
througli  the  ship  canal  are  largely  due  to  the  closing  of  a  nmnber  of 
English  ports  to  commerce,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  a 
corresponding  shipping  congestion  at  others.  They  are  also  due  to  a 
desire  to  avoid  delays  in  railway  deliveries  of  goods  coming  over 
other  ports,  as  the  British  Government  makes  extensive  use  of  these 
roads  for  militar}^  purposes.  Another  cause  is  the  shutting  off  of  the 
previous  Continental  sources  of  supply  of  many  articles. 

The  leading  American  imports  direct  to  the  port  of  Manchester  in 
normal  times  are  raw  cotton,  wheat,  lard,  mineral  oils,  copper, 
leather,  lumber,  wheat,  and  corn  starch.  All  of  these  have  increased 
during  the  war  except  cotton,  which  has  materially  decreased.  Ab- 
normal increases  have  occurred  in  leather,  copper,  machine  tools  of 
every  description,  iron  and  steel  products  (l)illets,  wire  rods,  nails, 
etc.),  pig  lead  and  spelter,  woolen  cloths,  Avoolen  knit  goods,  chemi- 
cals, electrical  and  electric-lighting  materials  of  all  sorts,  foodstuffs 
(bacon,  ham,  cereals,  flour,  tinnetl  meats,  etc.),  and  sugar,  the  last 
article  having  been  prohilnted  entry  when  not  from  the  British 
Colonies.  Much  greater  increases  in  these  and  other  American 
articles  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  place  but  for  the  serious  lack 
of  transporting  vessels  and  the  increased  ocean  freights. 
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Statistics  of  Imports  from  United  States  for  Two  Years. 

The  following  statistics  showinj]^  the  values  of  the  free  and  dutiable 
direct  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  port  of  Manchester 
during  1914  compared  with  19K^>  were  prepared  for  the  consulate  by 
the  Statistical  Division  of  the  Customs  in  London : 


Article. 


1913 


Article 


1913 


1914 


FREE  GOODS. 

Apparel: 

Waterproof 

other 

Asbesto.'!,  raw 

Asphalt  or  bitumen 

Blacking  and  polishes 
(containing  no  sweeten- 
ing matter) 

Bladders,    eivsings,    and 

sausage  skins 

Books,  printed 

Boots  and  shoes: 

Leather 

Rubber 

Buttons  and  studs  (not 

metal) 

Carriages,  motor  cars,  etc., 
and  parts: 

Cycles  and  parts 

Motor  cars,  complete. . 

Chassis 

J'arts— 

Rubber  tires  and 

tubes 

other  parts 

Unenumerated 

(Cheese 

Chemicals: 

Acetate  of  lime 

Acetic  acid 

Coal    products,    not 

dyes 

Other 

Clocks,  complete 

tJrain  and  grain  products: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats.". 

Com 

Wheat  meal  and  flour. 

Shredded  wheat 

Oat  meal 

Rolled  oats 

Com  meal 

Col  I  on,  and  cotton  goods: 

Raw 

Wasic  (from  worked 

cotton) 

Piece  goods 

Hosiery,  etc.: 

Stockings     and 

socks 

Other 

.Ml  other 

Cutlery 

Drugs,  unenumerated 

Dycstuffs: 

Extracts  for  dyeing. . . 
Extracts  for  tdiming. . 

Other 

Eloctrical  wires,  cables, 

etc 

Eggs 

Fruit: 

Apples,  raw 

Pears,  raw 

Dried ,  unenumerated . 
Preserved,  canned,  or 

bottled 

Emit  juice,  imenu- 
merated 


8?3,C35 

326 

4,2.5S 

715 


35,331 

292 
10,998 

448 
15 

2,472 


428 
30,099 


205,902 

1,938,538 

45, 700 


3,241 
53, 106 

55, 009 
10,099 
2,297 

5,902,519 

25,914 

168,571 

375, 548 

43,954 

15,417 

3,830 

5<),  529 

04,116 

34,298,513 

40S, 406 
2,  187 


5, 592 

19,383 

224,263 

1,484 
17,(365 

80,935 

19,203 

350 


283, 737 
7,932 
1,134 

3,358 


$.?3,972 

45,837  I 
18,395  I 
2,310 


3,192 
8,926 


6,204 
27,544 


4,701 


2,219 

008 

1,912 


46,388 

1,385,512 

49,445 

5,528 

24,230 
05,230 

41,014 

56,618 

4,025 

5,770,034 
3r<0, 435 
144,822 

28,897 

45,419 

2,433 

69,270 

3,514 

21,499,569 

1,249,979 
30,807 


5,962 
256,668 
178,015 

2,151 
16,443 

49,998 

38,032 

970 

87,246 
31,146 

354,165 

10,731 

8,925 

3,003 

0,487 


FREE  GOODS — Continued. 


filass.  Hint 

Glue  and  glue  .stock: 
Glue,  size,  and  gela- 
tine  

Glue  .stock 

Hair,    goat    (other    than 

mohair) 

Implements  and  tools 

Ivory,  animal 

Lard 

Imitation 

Leather: 

Undressed  hides  and 

skins 

Dressed  boxcalf 

C,lac6  kid 

\'arnished,  japanned, 

etc 

Other 

Linen  manufactures 

Machinery: 

Pumping 

Electrical 

Machine  tools 

Mining 

Textile 

Other 

Manures,    phosphate    of 

lime 

Margarin 

Meat: 

Bacon 

Hams 

Prsscrvcd 

Metals,  and  manufactures 
thereof: 

Brass 

Copper— 

(J  n  wrought 

Part  wTought 

Other 

Iron  and  steel,  andmanu- 
faclures: 
Iron- 
Pig,     forgo     and 

foundry 

Hematite 

Spiegclcisen 

Castings    in    the 

rough 

Forgings   in   the 

rough 

Tubes  and  pipes, 

etc.,  wrought... 

Plates    under    J 

inch  thick 

Wire 

Wire  rods 

Wire  nails 

Nails  (other  than 
wire),    screws, 

etc 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Tram  rails  with 
grooved  heads.. 
Steel- 
Blooms,    billets, 

and  slabs 

Bars,  angles,  etc.. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet 

Zinc,  cnidc,  in  cakes 


520,999 


12, 132 
31,871 

33,  %3 

31,9C« 

3  879 

3, 085,' 887 

105,753 


1,2.50,87S 

2,059 

102,289 

462 

94,513 

4,000 

7,334 
41,380 
51,707 
18,045 
.54,5  i:} 
220,511 

,55,931 
£0, 493 

343,935 
425,710 
533, 753 


10, 774 

2, 049, 204 

351,029 

4,127 


8,701 
40, 183 
12,439 

9,373 

2,954 

209,819 

18,009 

30,017 

1,499 

47,700 


48,508 
173,354 

W,237 


534,506 
368, 472 
751,013 


$31,409 


10,  .Ml 

1,484 

50,422 

ol,S42 

2,30(> 

,.^.51,050 

192,840 


,4s5,n:!6 

2,901 
s:<,504 

0, 594 

349,094 

5,174 

7.704 

32,7% 

81,509 

4,404 

135,448 

305, 551 

40,174 
2,057 

2.55,407 
524,225 
ii8,985 


22,815 

2,549,340 

393,080 

10.002 


112,748 
8,978 
0,043 

1,750 

4,478 

170,043 

30,  ,533 
87,919 
270, 426 
153,563 


56,0.53 
291,790 

68,087 


90,200 
450,321 
859,999 
146,443 
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Article. 


FREE  GOODS— continued. 

Oils: 

Animal 

Mineral  jelly 

retiolcum— 

Illiiminatiug  oils. . 
Lubricating  oils., 

Gas  oil 

Fuel  oil 

Other  sorts 

Cottonseed ,  refined . . . 

Turpentine 

Oilcloth: 

Floor 

Furniture  coverings.. 
Oil-seed  cake: 

Cottonseed  cake 

Linseed  cake 

Oloomargarin 

Painter's  colors: 

W  hite  lead 

Zinc  oxide 

Other 

Paper,  printing,  etc.: 

On  reels 

Not  on  reels 

Packing  and  wrapping 

Millboard  and  wood 
pulp  board 

Other 

Paper-making  materials: 

Linen  and  cotton  rags. 

Wood  pulp,  chemical, 
dry  l)leachod 

If  nehumerated 

Paraflin  wax 

Perfumery 

Piassava  "fiber  for  brusli 

making 

Pitch 

Poultry,  dead 

Rosin 

Rubber,    and    manufac- 
tures: 

Rubber 

Rubber  manufactures 
Soap  and  soap  stock: 

Household  and  laun- 
dry  

Pow'der 

Toilet 

Uueniunerated 

Starch 

Stationery 

Stones  and  slates 


1913 


?39, 79S 
13,431 

823, 845 

1,554,613 

508,836 

88,390 

•2, 7S4 

581,464 

85, 869 

6,794 
5,329 

10,823 

9, 407 

200 

10,453 

""32,' 494 

365 
7,660 
2,920 

18, 420 
10,546 

2,730 

33,501 

1,061 

311,879 

4,589 

25,428 
35,0r)8 
61,741 
192,630 


38,869 
5,060 


205,931 
12,823 
27,710 
5G,.55S 
1,148,801 
18,936 
31,782 


$51,750 
17,598 

799,629 
1,871,256 
508,928 
200, 037 
3, 245 
718,811 
124, 101 

3,810 
4,603 

6,546 


28, 157 

12, 068 
35,682 
46,237 

15, 159 
6,998 
13,846 

28,084 
12,701 

7,655 

21,038 

10, 186 

375, 684 

4,161 

29,403 
34,460 
24,092 
183,511 


47,702 
9,388 


149,086 

9,421 

23,120 

162,384 

781,915 

22, 556 

95,763 


Article. 


FREE  GOODS — Continued. 

Tallow,  unrefined 

Toys  and  games 

Wood,  and  manufacturer 
of: 

Hewn  fir 

Oak 

Sawn  fir 

I'ianed  or  dressed  (fir, 

etc.) 

Staves 

Farniture  woods 

Furniture  and  cabi- 
net v\'are 

House  frames,  etc 

Other 

Wool: 

Sheep's  or  lamb's  wool 

Waste 

Woolen  rags- 
Pulled'. 

Not  p  idled 

Woolen  and  worsted  man- 
ufactures: 

Hosiery 

Other 

All  other  free  articles 


1913 


S16,035 
0,974 


45,069 
155,519 
972,828 


15,417 
296,978 

18,897 

11,257 

390,755 

10,866 
287 


62,987 


4,896 

3,285 

448,098 


Total 

DUTIABLE  GOODS. 

Fruit,  dried: 

Plimis 

Primes 

Raisins 

Sugar: 

Refined  (lumps  and 
loaves) 

Other,  and  candy 

Glucose: 

Solid 

Liquid 

Molasses: 

FordistiOing  and  food 
stock 

Other 

Confectionery 

Fruit,  canned  or  bottled, 

in  thin  syrup 

Tobacco,uiuuanufactured; 

Stemmed 

Unstemmed 

All  other  articles 


65,022,482 


29.783 

7r,u« 


Total. 


11,543 


175,539 
549,506 


170,400 
14,264 
37,190 


7'2,764 

18,755 
36, 861 

1,199,793 


S18,843 
4,598 


277,595 
129,610 
432,301 

.39,170 

15, 183 

395,739 

16,288 

15,223 

277,833 

240,959 
79,446 

15,928 
154.910 


3;,0ti0 

25,300 

523,010 


54,791,772 


120.740 
•35,409 

7,869 


30.. 343 
3,695,026 


174,187 
471,549 


117.049 
5, 597 
23,821 

12,160 

203,264 
312,2,35 

37,598 

5,247,717 


Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

According  to  invoices  certiiied  at  the  American  consulate  at  Man- 
chester there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
possessions  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  of  $951,000,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  months  in  1913.  During  the  last  five 
months  of  last  year,  however,  the  exports  decreased  in  value  by 
$1,154,503,  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  in  1913.  The 
following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  possessions  for  each  month : 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

Total  for  7  months 


1913 


475, 518 
244.407 
150, 086 
282,815 
149, 920 
119,549 
187, 526 


1914 


$1,496, 
1,302, 
1,313, 
1, 190, 
1, 545, 
1,244, 
1, 468, 


8,609,821         9,-561,487 


Months. 


August 

September 

October 

NoA'cmbor 

December 

Total  for  5  months.. 

Total  for  the  year. . . 


1913 


§1,354,326 
1,110,875 
1,792,943 
1,548,809 
1,631,916 


7, 438, 899 


16,048,720 


1914 


SI, 198, 270 

1,580,468 

1, 476, 742 

943,041 

1,085,869 


6,284,393 


15,845,883 
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Principal  Exports  for  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  for  the  United  States  and  their 
value  for  the  Avhole  of  11)13  and  11>14  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


As)josto? 

JJalQta  and  olhcr  belting.. 

IJrattiec  cloth 

lUittons 

Card  clothing 

Canicts  and  rugs 

Cattle  and  other  hair 

Chemicals 

Colors  and  dvestulTs 

Cotton: 

East  Indian 

Egyptian 

^\cst  Indian 

Cotton  and  worsted  stufl's. 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Cotton  velvets,  fustians, 

etc 

Cotton  waste 

Cotton  yarn  and  thiead... 

Curtains  (lace) 

Elastic  web.  cord,  etc 

Felt  and  other  hats 

Eurniture  and  household 

effects 

Furs,  skins,  etc 

Classware,  chinaware,  etc. 

Cloves  (kid) 

Handkerchiefs 

Hide  cuttings 

Hides 

Hosiery 


1913 


$152,239 
9,508 
23,094 
1,35.3 
9S,  179 
25, 108 
07,094 
493, 484 
18,5, 890 


5i),010 

923 

103,10,3 

2,250,070 

1,350,858 


2,325,090 
21,130 

7,170 
77,000 

47,478 
2,327 

,'■)(),  400 

15,959 
204,305 
145,803 
254,700 

20,299 


1914 


$123,098 
5,178 


1,104 
125,597 
55, 498 
04, 893 
773,395 
226, 107 

104 
132,281 


207,934 
2, 784, 740 

833,094 

441,029 

2,35.5,403 

11,727 

0,356 

50,802 

30,008 
3,738 

31,704 

18,282 
320,302 
145,149 
108, 158 

34,853 


Articles. 


India  rubber  sheets,  etc.. 

Iron  (pig),  etc 

Laces,  nets,  etc 

Leather,  etc 

Linens 

Linoleum 

Machinery 

Mahogany  logs,  oak  Jogs, 

etc 

Keedles,  i)ins,  etc 

Paper,  paper  ]iangings,etc 

I'rovisioriij 

Quilts 

Kags  and  paper  stock — 

Shawls 

Silk  and  cotton  piece  goods 

Silk  yam 

Steel  wire,  etc 

Tape  and  braid 

Tin  sheets,  etc 

Towels 

Watcri^roof  garments  and 

cloth 

Wool 

Wool  felt,  blaiiketing,  etc. 
Yarn  (other  than  cotton 

and  silk) 

All  other  articles 

Total 


14, 646, 735 


1914 


$I52,r,10 

$09, 50ft 

25,027 

75,500 

90,173 

55,482 

894,217 

794,337 

1,. 571, 321 

1,476,805 

274,210 

253, 123 

33!-,  979 

508,019 

175,200 

21,980 

19,739 

22,003 

243,014 

274,721 

28,310 

32,794 

100,788 

121,855 

1,890,983 

1,150,881 

7,663 

16,044 

42,497 

29,751 

192,928 

175,021 

98,016 

78,929 

10,  725 

10,  .V,4 

2,595 

1,128 

75, 250 

52,OS(i 

34,404 

7.5,  .WS 

771 

90,913 

74,028 

100,979 

14,2.50 

.30, 457 

101,587 

W),  878 

14,054,437 


The  main  increases  in  1014  occurred  in  chemicals,  colors  and  dye- 
Rtufl's.  Efryptian  cotton,  cotton  and  w^oi-sted  stuti's,  cotton  piece  goods, 
cotton  waste,  handkerchiefs,  machinery,  and  wool,  while  the  chief 
decreases  were  in  asbestos,  cotton  velvets,  etc,,  hides,  india-rubber 
sheets,  leather,  mahogany  and  oak  logs,  and  rags  and  paper  stock. 
The  increases  Avere  caused  mainly  by  the  ncAv  American  tarifl'.  while 
the  decreases  were  due  principally  to  the  general  depression  of  trade 
in  the  early  ])art  of  the  year  and  to  the  war  during  the  latter  part. 

Exports  to  American  Insular  Possessions. 

The  following  table  .shows  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  to 
the  lMulii)piiie  Islands.  Porto  Kico.  and  Hawaii  during  1013  and 
1014: 


Articles. 


1913 


1914 


Articles. 


1913 


1914 


TO  rmurnxi:  islands. 


Asbestos «» ■  ■ 

IJalata  and  other  belting. 

Chemicals 

Colors  and  dyesttilYs 

Cotton  (American) 

Cotton  and  worsted  stufTs, 

Cotton  iiiece  goods , 

Cotton  velvets,  fustians, 

etc , 

Cotton  waste 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread. ., 

Curtains  (lace) , 

Felt  and  other  hats , 

Furniture  and  household 

elTccts 

f  ilassware,  ehinaware,  etc, 

Handkerchiefs 

Hosiery 

India  rubber  sheets,  etc . . 

Iron  (pig),  etc , 

Laces,  nets,  etc 


S8S0 
1,492 
44,505 
25,212 
22, 937 
14,826 
798,021 

56,594 


6.5, 549 

3,402 

910 

12,009 

14,610 

530 

1.008 

i:6. 5.33 

970 


$531 
2,029 
43,027 
26, 051 
52,093 
11,211 
542,308 

57, COS 
1,129 

49, 437 

C06 

2,131 

998 

14,205 

21,438 

175 

1,102 

101,829 

2,718 


TO  pnri.ippmE  islands— 
continued. 

Leather,  etc 

Linens 

Machinery 

Needles,  pins,  etc 

Taper,    paper    hangings, 

etc 

Provisions 

Rags  and  paper  ."itock 

Silk    and    cotton    piece 

goods 

Steel  wire,  etc 

Tin  sheets,  etc 

Towels 

Waterproof  garments  and 

cloth 

Wool  felt,  blanketing,  etc 
Yarn  (other  than  cotton 

and  silk) 

Other  articles 

Total 


$2,307 

17,011 

20, 029 

872 

1,079 

20, 498 

1,475 

76 

9, 270 

1.353 

349 

8,090 
3,022 

171 

S,739 


$3,2.«.S 

19, 730 

22.207 

245 

1,415 
30,871 


233 

6,680 

902 

229 

2,142 

908 

1,365 
9.250 


1,324,092 


1,031,003 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

TO  POKTO  RICO. 

Cotton  and  worsted  stuffs. 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Handkercliiefs 

$291 
1,038 

425 
9,460 

303 

$1,028 

eso 

178 

17,775 

TO  HAWAII. 

Cotton  and  worsted  stuffs. 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread   . . 

$2,910 

348 

$465 

358 

1,161 

Linens 

248 
922 

All  other  articles 

Linens 

Total    

Total            

11,517 

19,661 

4,428 

1,984 

Effects  of  the  War  on  Shipping. 

Before  August  1,  1914,  freights  generally  had  begun  to  decrease, 
but  with  the  declaration  of  war  shipping  came  practically  to  a  stand- 
still on  some  routes.  The  scarcity  of  steamers  arising  from  requisi- 
tioning by  the  admiralty  and  the  inability  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
other  countries  to  Iceep  the  seas  raised  outward  rates  from  British 
ports.  These  increased  rates,  however,  are  subject  to  serious  deduc- 
tions for  increased  working  expenses,  detention  at  ports  of  both 
loading  and  discharge,  high  costs  of  labor,  and  high  premiums  for 
war  insurance.  British  ship  owners  seem  fully  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  I'ecovering  lost  trade. 

The  effect  on  the  commercial  shipping  world  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  not  lost  sight  of  here  when  it  is  considered  that 
New  York  is  now  2,000  miles  nearer  Australia  and  New  Zealand  than 
Liverpool,  which  was  formerly  1,000  miles  nearer  to  these  countries. 
Japan  is  now  2,000  miles  nearer  New  York  than  Liverpool. 

Traffic  on  the  Ship  Canal  and  the  Port  of  Manchester. 

The  following  table  may  prove  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  by  vessels  during  certain  specified 
years  since  its  completion : 


Years. 


Number  of 

vessels 

entering. 


Net  ton-  Total  ton- 
nage of         nage  of 
vessels  cargo 

entering.        carried. 


Revenue. 


1894 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1912 
1913 
1914 


4,551 
5,302 
6,042 
6,811 
5,702 
5,946 
(a) 


720, 425 
1,492,320 
1,962,147 
2,817,465 
2,554,283 
2,682,830 

(0) 


925,659 
3,061,516 
4,253,334 
4,937,031 
5, 339, 884 
5, 780, 161 
5, 424, 732 


$476, 435 
1,415,324 
2,187,180 
2, 704, 484 
2,945,104 
3,195,003 
3,193,577 


a  Figures  not  available. 

The  traffic  through  the  ship  canal  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1914  was  very  satisfactory  and  showed  a  fair  increase  in  tonnage  and 
income.  In  spite  of  the  setback  during  the  last  five  months  of  the 
year  by  the  war,  the  income  of  the  canal  for  the  whole  year  decreased 
bv  only  $10,700  from  that  of  1913,  while  the  total  cargo  tonnage  was 
less  by  347,933  tons. 

Imports  of  Kaw  Cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  statistical  cotton  year,  or  season,  which  formerly  ran  from 
September  1  to  August  31,  was  changed  in  1914  so  as  to  run  from 
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August  1  to  July  31.  Acoording  to  the  figures  of  the  board  of  trade 
covering:  the  calendar  years  1913  and  1914,  the  imports  of  ra^v  cotton 
into  the  United  Kingdom  ^Yere  as  follows  (cental=100  pounds)  : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Brazil          

Cattch. 
nis,a3f. 

.'■.14, 102 

4,026,094 

15,  S47, 095 

736,409 

$9,C95,.172 

5,980,100 

.fS,  856, 535 

2.30,223,243 

11,076,310 

Centah. 

547,474 

1,043,135 

3,361,021 

12,844,347 

842,534 

18,347,994 
11,710,137 
60,.5k;<,915 

Vuited  States 

170,124,766 
12,573,372 

Otlier  countries 

Total 

21,742,090 

343,431,560 

18,638,511 

269,340,154 

The  above  figures  show  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  1914  over  the 
calendar  year  1913  of  3.104.485  centals  of  100  pounds  each  in  raw 
cotton  iini)ortcd  from  all  countries,  while  the  decrease  in  value  was 
$74,091,382.  It  has  been  stated  in  another  part  of  this  report  that 
$83.217, 150  represented  the  decline  in  the  imports  of  cotton  during 
the  four  months.  August  to  November,  as  compared  with  these 
months  in  1913,  and  as  this  decrease  undoubtedly  grew  larger  in 
December,  there  must  have  been  a  material  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  raw  cottcm  imports  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1913. 

The  official  report  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  appearing 
in  publicaticms  on  December  31,  1914.  stated  that  there  were  then 
afloat  for  Liverpool  358.000  bales  of  cotton,  as  against  4()3,000  bales 
in  1913.  Of  the.se,  304.000  bales  were  American  cotton,  as  against 
3(59,000  bales  in  1913.  Since  August  1,  1914.  there  had  been  im- 
ported into  Liverpool  1,152,800  bales,  against  2.133.251  bales  in  1913. 
Of  these,  835.808  bales  were  American,  as  against  1,657.182  bales  in 
1913.  The  Liverpool  stocks  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  then  were  830,480 
bales,  against  952,190  bales  in  1913.  Of  these,  558,990  bales  were 
American,  as  against  741,920  in  1913.  The  above  figures  have  a  very 
close  connection  with  the  Lancashire  industry  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict. 

Imports  of  Raw  Cotton  into  Manchester. 

Up  to  December  2i).  1914,  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  ^lan- 
chester  were  more  than  170,000  bales  below  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  although  70.000  bales  were  afioat  for  ^lanchester,  as 
against  20.000  in  1913.  This  discrepancy  ap])ears  (piite  difl'erent, 
however,  when  the  statistics  for  the  two  full  "cotton  .seasons'*  are 
l)re.scnted.  During  the  season  ended  August,  1914,  702,105  bales  ar- 
rived in  Manchester,  compared  with  722,905  bales  for  the  correspond- 
ing seas(m  of  1913.  This  shows  an  increase  in  1914  of  some  40,000 
bales.  The  im])orts  of  American  cotton  into  Manchester  during  the 
cotton  season  1913-14  amounted  to  530,001  bales,  as  against  513,223 
bales  in  the  previous  season,  or  an  increase  of  17,378  bales.  This 
increase  is  the  more  notable  since  the  imports  of  American  cotton 
into  Oreat  Britain  were  10S.203  bales  less  than  in  1912-13.  ^Man- 
chester's  percentage  of  American  cotton  into  (ireat  Britain  was  15.1 
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per  cent,  as  against  14.1  per  cent  the  previous  season,  and  13.7  per 
cent  in  1911-12.  The  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  Manchester 
amounted  to  229.194  bales,  as  aii'ainst  207,271  bales,  an  increase  of 
21,923  bales. 

American  Cotton  landed  in  Damaged  Condition — False  Packing. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Associa- 
tion, published  on  November  28,  1914,  out  of  the  530,601  bales  of 
American  cotton  imported  during  last  season  no  less  than  33,396 
bales  were  landed  in  a  damaged  condition,  or  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
American  imports  to  Manchester,  as  against  19,836  bales,  or  3.8  per 
cent,  the  previous  season.  Of  32,921  bales  that  were  "  country  dam- 
aged,"' Galveston  was  responsible  for  29,523  bales,  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  whole  of  the  "  country  damaged  ''  landed.  The  association  has 
called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Galveston  Cotton  Ex- 
change, the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  marine 
insurance  companies,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  more  careful 
inspection  of  the  cotton  by  the  insurance  companies'  agents  prior  to 
shipment.  The  question  of  false  packed  bales  in  the  American  crop 
is  considered  a  most  serious  matter.  The  report  of  the  association 
says  on  this  point: 

During  tlie  past  season  tlie  big  increase  in  lliese  fraudulent  bales  called  for 
action,  and  directors  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, urging  it  to  take  drastic  measures  to  effect  reforms.  The  American 
consul  for  Manchester  gave  your  directors  valuable  information  regarding  the 
legal  powers  of  the  various  States  and  the  Federal  Government  in  making  this 
baling  of  false  packs  a  penal  offense.  The  matter  is  now  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  authorities,  and  the  various  cotton  exchanges  of  the  South 
have  been  asked  to  aid  in  bringing  about  an  inuirovement. 

Trade  Outlook. 

On  the  question  of  the  trade  outlook  the  report  sa}' s : 

To  express  any  opinion  about  the  future  course  of  cotton  prices  would  under 
present  circumstances  be  futile.  ^Ve  are  assured  of  ample  quantities,  Imt  are  we 
similarly  sure  of  a  demand  for  cloth  and  yarn?  An  exceptional  demand  for 
certain  goods  for  military  purposes  is  assured,  but  will  the  demand  for  our 
products  equal  the  production?  India  has  not  as  yet  .shown  the  desire  to  buy 
what  we  should  like;  China  is  improving  a  little;  South  America  is  still  very 
sluggish,  and,  as  we  know,  trade  is  impossible  in  Europe  except  with  small 
neutral  States. 

Between  August  1,  1914,  and  January  2,  1915,  120,287  bales  of 
American  cotton  had  reached  the  Manchester  docks,  as  against 
248,346  bales  in  1913.  There  had  arrived  48,714  bales  of  Egyptian 
cotton,  as  against  99,502  bales  in  1913. 

Prices  of  American  and  Egyptian  Cotton  in  1914. 

At  the  beginning  of  1914  middling  American  stood  at  14.10  cents 
and  remained  more  or  less  the  same  until  June,  when  the  price  went 
to  15.74  cents,  while  by  July  31  it  had  declined  to  13.32  cents.  The 
lowest  touched  was  in  December,  when  it  decreased  to  8.50  cents. 

The  table  following  gives  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations  for 
middling  American  and  fully  good  fair  Egyptian  cotton  for  each 
month  of  1914. 
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Months. 


January... 
Februarj' . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October. .. 
November 
Pecember. 


Middling  American. 


Highest.        Lowest 


Cents. 
14.48 
14.18 
14.42 
14.76 
15.50 
15.74 
15.20 
13.00 
12.40 
10.00 
9.60 
9.24 


Cents. 
13.  S2 
13.90 
13.86 
14.42 
14.50 
16.00 
13.32 
12.40 
10.60 
9.00 
8.80 
8.50 


Fully  pood  (air 
Egyptian. 


nighest.        Lowest 


Cents. 
19.80 
19.00 
18.20 
18. 40 
18.70 
18.90 
18.30 
10.60 
16. 30 
15.20 
14.50 
13.  SO 


Cents. 
19.00 
ia20 
17.40 

laoo 

I&IO 
18.00 
17.00 
16.30 
15.40 
14.00 
13.80 
12.00 


Development  of  Steamship  Ventures. 

The  port  is  fully  alive  to  the  deA^elopment  of  neAv  steamship  ven- 
tures and  the  strengthening  of  old  ones.  Vigorous  efforts  have  been 
made  for  a  direct  service  Avith  San  Francisco  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  possibly  an  inward  service  from  Australia  may  residt. 
Industrial  developments  along  the  banks  of  the  ship  canal  have  con- 
tinued normally.  Transit  shed  accommodation  has  l)een  enlarged. 
The  new  grain  elevator  is  being  pushed  to  completion  by  spring. 
Manchester,  on  account  of  its  splendid  facilities  for  receiving  and 
distributing  traffic  over  its  numerous  railway  and  water  connecti(ms 
direct  from  vessels,  has  probably  suffered  less  from  the  existing  ship- 
ping congestion  than  any  port  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  essentially  the 
center  of  the  railways  and  inland  canals  of  the  north  and  midlands 
of  England,  and  will  undoubtedly  secure  its  share  of  a  revived  trade 
after  the  war  is  over. 

All  the  regular  steamship  services  have  been  maintained  since  the 
latter  days  of  August  except  the  lines  running  to  ports  closed  by 
the  Avar.  Of  course  the  lines  to  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Baltic 
ports  have  been  suspended,  while  the  trade  with  Rotterdam  has 
greatly  decreased.  Timber  for  mining  purposes,  however,  has  been 
coming  in  from  Archangel.  Russia,  while  regular  steamers  have  been 
bringing  in  paper  and  wood  pulp  from  Botwoodville,  NcAvfoundland. 
.V  new  service  of  steamers  to  Nantes,  France,  was  started  just  before 
the  end  of  1014,  Avliile  a  line  of  steamers  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton, 
had  already  been  l)i'inging  in  iron  and  steel  to  Manchestei".  Ven- 
tures to  Denmark  and  the  West  Indies  have  been  increased. 

The  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, arriving  at  the  port  of  Manchester  (including  AA'arrington, 
Runcorn,  and  Ellesmerc  Port,  all  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal) 
during  the  year  ended  December  31.  1014.  was  5,810.  of  2.504,010 
tons.  The  number  of  foreign  steam  vessels  arriving  Avas  1.287,  of 
1.000.251  tons,  aiid  25  foreign  sailing  ves.sels,  of  12.112  tons. 
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